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POETRY. 


“THY NAME BE PRAISED.” 


De Swells there a grand inspiring thought, 


It comes from God, 
And breaks with lofty purpose fraught, 
On earth’s green sod! 


With tidal wave it ebbs, it flows 
As centuries pass; : 
Man, knows not whence it comes, or goes, 
Or why it was! 


‘Tis meteor-like, now here, now there, 
‘Impulsivé seems; 
Now in the summers’ morning 
Then, midnight dreams! 


In zones apart, in lands afar, 
With us, to-day! 

Then moveless as yon radiant-star 
Or milky way! 


Erratic, yet there is design 

And wondrons plan: 

What sage hath lore to help define 
For fellow man? 


Yet inspiration shall be felt 
And wide extend; 

Til fertile hearts our earth shall belt, 
And Time shall end! 


Hail glorious age, hail latter-day, 
The days of light; 
dail Priesthood’s grasp, hail its full sway 
- The rule of right! 


‘or purpose is ils end, its aim 
‘From sire to son, 

To give fo God earth back again, 
Which wil: be done! 


How proudly beats the trne man’s heart, 
Bat Gods can know; | 
For they to him that fire impart 
Whose intense glow,. 
Shall light the world to higher spheres 
That day of ‘‘earth’s one thousand years!’’ 
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HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


The boat shot over the royal Thames. Borne along 


thaysands from the land shook, like a blast, the gelid 
air of Yolf-month. All space seemed, filled and 
noisy: with me of Harold the king. 
the rowers—on shetg¢the boat; and Hilda’s face, stern 
and ominous, turned tothe gtill towers of the palace, 
gleaming wide and white in fhe .wiatry snow. Sud- 
denly Edith lifted her hand from her bosom, and said 
onately— | 
“Oh! soles of my thother! 


all things chain.my soul to the earth; and my sou 


‘| should be in heaven, that, its prayers may be heard 


| Yet, no, I will not repent; at least I 


| shall be ripe with the grape, and 
on 


by the heedful angels. The day that the holy Lay 
of England predicted hath come,,to.pass, and the sil- 
ver cord is loosened at last. Ah, why, why, did I not 
believe her then? why did | then reject the cloister? 
ve been loved! 
But now I will go to the nunnery. of Waltham, and 
kneel at the altars he hath hallowed “tm the mone and 
the monechyn.” es 
“Edith,” said the Vala, “thou wilt aot bury thy 
life yet young in the living go And; despite all 
that now severs you—yea, despite. Herold’s.new and 
loveless tics—still clearer than ever, is,,it.writtes in 
the heavens, that a day shall come. in which you;are 
to be evermore united. Many of the shapes J have 
seen, many of the sounds I have heard, in the trance 
and the dream, fade in the troubled memory of wak- 
ing life. But never qt hath grown doubtfal or dim 
the prophecy, that the truth pledged by the grave 
shall be fulfalled,’’ 
“Oh, tempt not! Oh, delude not!” cried Edith, 
while the blood rushed aver her bruw. “Thou know- 
est this can not be. Another’s! he is another's! and 
in the words thou has uttered, thete igdeadly sin.”, 
“There is no sin in the resolves of: 
us in spite of ourselyes.. Tarry only” 
brings round the birth-day of far 


t 
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vine herd are red in the th of the Yine, (fe Nor- 


nas shall knit ye together again!’’ 


the waters, the shoutg and the hymns of swarming. 


Fastrowed 


I cau not live again | 
in the house where the very walls speak to me of him : 


@-fate that rules: 
the year 
8 


o> 


| Edith clasped her hands mutely, and looked hard 
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into the face of TWilda—looked and shuddered, she 
knew not why. 3 

The boat landed on the eastern shore of the river, 
beyond the walls of the city, and then Edith bent her 
way to the holy walls of Waltham. The frost was 
sharp in the glitter of the unwarming sun; upon leaf- 
less boughs hung the barbed ice-gems; and the crown 
was on the brows of Harold! And at night, within 
the walls of the convent, Edith heard the hymns of 
the kneeling monks; and the blasts howled, and the 
storm arose, and the voices of destroying hurricanes 
were blent with the swell of the choral hymns. 


Tostig sate in the halls of Bruges, and with him 
sate Judith, his haughty wife. The earl and his 
countess were playing at chess (or the game resem- 
bling it which amused the idlesse of that age), and 
the countess had put her Jord’s game into mortal dis- 
order, when Tostig swept his hand over the board, 
and the pieces rolled on the floor. ORAS 

“That is one way to prevent defeat,” said Judith, 
with a half smile and half frown. 

“It is the way of the bold and the wise, wife mine,” 
answered Tostig rising; ‘“‘let all be destruction where 
thou canst win not thysclf! Peace to these trifles! 
I can not keep my mind to the Mock fight; it flies to 
the real. Our last news sours the taste of the wine, 
and steals the sleep from my couch. It says that 
Edward can not live threugh the winter, and that all 
men bruit abroad, there can be no king save Harold 
my brother.” 

“And willthy brother as king give to thee again 
thy domain as earl?” 

“He must!” answered Tostig, ‘‘and despite all eur 
branches, with soft message Ke will. For Harold 
has the heart of the Saxon, to which the sons of one 
father are dear; and Githa, my mother, when we first 


fled, controled the voice of my revenge, and bade me - 


wait patient, and hope yet.” 

‘Genres had these words fallen from Tostig’s lips, 
when the chief of his Danish house-carles came in, 
and announced the arrival of a bode from England. 

“His news? his news?’ cried the earl, ‘‘with his 
own lips let him speak his news.” 

The house-carle withdrew but to usher in the mes- 
senger, an Anglo-Dane. 

“The weight on thy brow shows the load on thy 
heart,” cried Tostig. “Speak, and be brief.” 

“Edward is dead.” 

“Ha! and who reigns?” 

‘Thy bfother is chosen and crowned.”’ 


The face of the earl grew red and pale in a bréath, 
and successive emotions of envy and old rivalship, 


_ humbled pride and fierce discontent, passed across his 


turbulent heart. But these died away as the pre- 
dominant thought of self-interest, and somewhat of 
that admiration for success which seems oft like mag- 
nanimity in grasping minds, and something too of 
haughty exultation, that he stood a king’s brother in 
the halls of his exile, came to chase away the more 
hostile and menacing feelings. Then Judith ap- 
proached with joy on her brow, and said. 

“We shall no more eat the bread of dependence 
even from the hand of a father; and since Harold hath 
no dame to proclaim to the Church, and take throne 
on the dais, thy wife, O my Tostig, will have state ip 


fair England, little less than her sister in Rouen.”’ 

“Methinks so will it be,”’ said Tostig. ‘How now, 
nuncius? why lookest thou so grim, and why shakest 
thou thy head?” 7 

“Small chance for thy dame to ar | state in the 
halls of the king; small hope for thyself to win back 
thy broad earldom. But a few weeks ere thy brother 
won the crown, he won also a bride in the house of 
thy spoiler and foe. Aldyth, the sister of Edwin and 
Morcar, is Lady of England;.and that union shuts 
thee out from Northumbria for ever.’’ 

At these words, as if stricken by some deadly and 
inexpressible insult, the earl recoiled, and stood a 
moment mute with rage and amaze. 

His singular beauty became distorted into the line- 
aments of a fiend. He stamped with his foot, as he 
thundered a terrible curse. Then, haughtily waving 
his hand to the bode in sign of dismissal, he strode to 
and fro the room in gloomy perturbation. 

Judith, like her sister Matilda, a woman fierce and 
vindictive, continued, by that sharp venom that lies 
in the tongue of the sex, to incite still more the intense 
resentment of her lord. Perhaps some female jealous- 
ies of Aldyth might contribute to increase her own 
indignation. But without such frivolous addition to 
anger, there was cause enow in this marriage thor- 
oughly to complete the alienation between the king 
at his brother. It was impossible that ene so re- 
vengeful as Tostig should not cherish the deepest an- 
imosity, not only against the people that had rejected, 
but the new earl that had succeeded him. In wed- 
ding the sister of this fortunate rival and despoiler, 
Harold could not, therefore, but gall him in his most 
sensitive sores of soul. The king, thus, formally ap- 
proved and sanctioned his ejection, solemnly took part 
with his foe, robbed him of all legal chance of recov- 
ering his dominions, and, in the words of the bode, 
“shut him out from Northumbria forever.” Nor was 
this even all. Grant his return to England; grant a 
reconciliation with Harold; still those abhorred and 
more fortunate enemies, necessarily made now the 
most intimate part of the king’s family, must be 
most in his confidence, would curb and chafe and en- 
counter Tostig in every scheme for his personal ag- 
grandizement. His foes, in a-word, were in the camp 
of his brother. 

While gnashing his teeth with a wrath the more 
ee because he saw not yet his way to retribution, 
Judith, pursuing the separate thread of her own cegi- 


tations, said— 

“And if my sister’s lord, the Count of the Normans, 
had, as rightly he ought to have, succeeded his cou- 
sin the Monk-king, then I should have a sister on the 
throne, and thou in her husband a brother more ten- 
der than Harold. One who supports his barons with 
sword and mail, and gives the villains rebelling 
against them but the brand and the cord.” 

“Ho!” cried Tostig, stopping suddenly in his dis- 
ordered strides, “kiss me, wife, for those words! 
They have helped thee to power, and lit me to re- 
venge. If thou wouldst send love to thy sister, take 
graphium and parchment, and write fast as a scribe. 
Ere the sun is an hour older, I am on my road to 
Count William.” 
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~ The Duke of the Normans was in the forest, or 
park land, of Rouvray, and his quens and his knights 
stood around him, expecting some new proof of his 
strength and his skill with the bow. For the duke 
was trying some arrows, a weapon he was ever em- 
ployed in seeking to improve; sometimes shortening, 
sometimes lengthening the shaft; and suiting the 
wings of the feather and the weight of the point, to 
the nicest refinement in the law of mechanics. Gay 
and debonnair, in the brisk, fresh air of the frosty 
winter, the great count jested and laughed as the 
squires fastened a live bird by the string to a stake 
in the distant sward; and “Pardez,” said Duke Wil- 
liam, ‘‘Conanof Bretagne, and Phillip of France, leave 
us now 80 oe in peace, that I trow we shall 
never again have larger butt for our fleches than the 
breast of yon poor plumed trembler.”’ 

As the duke spoke and laughed, all the sere boughs 
behind him rattled and cranched, and a horse at full 
ee came rushing over the hard rime of the sward. 

e duke’s smile vanished in the frown of his pride. 
“Bold rider and graceless,’’ quoth he, “Who thus 
comes in the presence of counts and princes?” 

Right up to Duke William spurred the rider, and 
then leaped from his steed; vest and mantle, yet more 
rich than the duke’s, all tattered and soiled. No knee 
bent the rider, no cap did he doff; but, scizing the 
startled Norman with the grip of a hand as strong as 
ae he led him aside from the courtiers, and 
said— | 

“Thou knowest me, William? though uot, thus 
alone should I come to thy court, if I did not bring 
thee a crown.” 

“Welcome, brave ‘I'ostig!” said the duke, marvel- 
ing. ‘What meanest thou?—naught but good, by 
thy words and thy smilc.”’ | 

“Edward sleeps with the dead!—anud Harold is 
King of all England!” 

“King !—England!—King!”’ faltered William, stam- 
mering in his agitation. England,-then, is mine! 
King!—J am the king! Harold hath sworn rae 3 
quens and prelates heard him; the bones of the saints 
attest the oath!” 

“Somewhat of this have | vaguely learned from 
our beau pere, Count Baldwin; more will I learn at 
thy leisure; but take, meanwhile, my word as miles 
and Saxon—never, while there is breath on his lips, 
or one beat in his heart, will my brother, Lord Har- 
old, give an inch of English land to the Norman.”’ 

William turned pale and faint with emotion, and 
leaned for support against a leafless oak. 

Busy were the rumors and anxious the watch, of 
the quens and knights, as their prince stood long in 
the distant lade, conferring with the rider, whom one 
or two of them had recognized as Tostig, the spouse 
of Matilda’s sister. 

At length, side by side, still talking carnestly, they 
regained the group; and Willlam, summoning the 
lord of Tancarville, bade him conduct Tostig to Rou- 
en, the towers of which rose through the forest trees. 
“Rest and refresh thee, noble kinsman,” said the 
duke; “sec and talk with Matilda. I will join thee 


anon.” 

The earl remounted his steed, and saluting the 
Company with a wild and hasty grace, soon vanished 
amidst the groves. 


Then William, seating himself on the sward, me- 
chanically unstrung his bow, sighing oft, and oft 
frowning; and without vouchsafing other word to his 
lords than ‘No further sport to-day!” rose slowly, 
and went alone through the thickest parts of the for- | 
est. But his faithful Fitzosborne marked his gloom, 
and fondly followed him. The duke arrived at the 
borders of the Seinc, where his galley waited him. 
He entered, sat down ou the bench, and took no no- 
tice of Fitzosborne, who quietly stepped in after his 
lord, and placed himself on another ceaak | 

The little voyage to Rouen was performed in 
silence; and as soon as he had gained his palace, 
witheut seeking either ‘Tostig or Matilda, the duke 
turned into the vast hall, in which he was wont to 
hold council with his barons; and walked to and fro, 
“often” says the chronicles, ‘changing posture and 
attitude, and oft loosening and tightning, and draw- 
ing into knots, the strings of his mantle.” 

Fitzosbornce, meanwhile, had. sought the ex-earl, 
who was closeted with Matilda; and now returning, 
he went boldly up to the duke, whom no one else 
dared approach, and said: 

““Why, my liege, seek to conceal what is already 
knowi—what ere the eve will be in the mouths of all? 
You are troubled that Edward 4s dead, and that Har- 
old, violating his oath, has seized the English realm.” 

“Truly,” said the duke mildly, and with the tone of 
a meek man much injured; “my dear cousin’s death, 
and the wrongs I have received from Harold, touch 
me nearly.” 

Then said Fitzosborne, with that philosophy, half 
grave as became the Scandinavian, half gay as 
came the Fiank: “No man should grieve for what he 
can help—still less for what he can nothelp. For 
Edward’s death, I trow, remedy there is none; but 
for Harold’s treason, yea! Have you not a noble host 
of knights and warriors? What want you to destroy 
the Saxon and seize his realm? What but a bold 
heart? A great dced once well begun, is half done. 
Begin, Count of the. Normans, and we will complete 
the rest.” 

Starting from his sorely tasked dissimulation; for 
all William needed, and all of which he doubted, was 
the aid of his haughty barous; the duke raised his 
head, and his eyes shone out. 

“TIa, sayest thou so! then, by the splendor of God, 
we will de thisdeed. Haste thou—rouse hearts, nerve 
hands—promise, menace, win! Broad are the lands 
of England, and generous a conqueror’s hand. Go 


| and prepare all my faithful lords for a conucil, nobler 


than ever yet stirred the hearts and strung the hands 
of the sons of Rou.” 


A Reriecrion.—It is an exquisite and beautiful 
thing in our nature, that when the heart is touched 
and softened by some tranquil happiness or affection- 
ate feeling, the memory of the dead comes over It 
tinost powerfully and irresistably. It would seem 
almost as though our better thoughts and sympathies 


were charms, in virtue of which,the soul is enabled to 


hold some vague and mysterious fntercourse with the 
spirits of those whom we loved dearly in life! Alas! 
how often how long may those patient angels hover 
above us watching for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered, and so soon forgotten! 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UTAH. 


Character-sketches and Biography. 
BY FE. W. TULLIDGE. 


“If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be 
to tell him his fate If he resolved to venture upon the danger- 
ous precipice of telling unbiased trath, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—neitber to give nor to take quarter. If he tells 
the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the ironjhands 
of the law; if he tells them of virtues,when they have any, 
then the mob attacks bim with slander. Butif he regards truth, 
let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go 
on fearless, and this is the course 1 take myself.”—-Dr For. 


DANIEL SPENCER. 


[CONTINUED:] 


At mid-day, about three months after the poor 
Mormon Elder came into the town of West Stock- 
bridge, Daniel Spencer took him by the arm and, not 
ashamed, walked through the town taking the 
route of the main street to the waters of baptism, fol- 
lowed by hundreds of his townsmen to the river’s 
bank. It was quite a procession to witness the won- 
derful event, for thus it seemed in the eyes of his 
friends and fellow-townsmen. The profoundest res- 
pect and quiet were manifested by the vast concourse 
of witnesses, but also the profoundest astonishment. 
It was nothing wonderful that a despised Mormon 
Elder should believe in Joseph Smith, but it was a 
matter of astonishment that a man of Daniel Spencer’s 
social standing and character should receive the mis- 
sion of the Prophet and the divinity of the Book of 
Mormon. Uow very general have such cases been 
when any man of standing, tried integrity and solid 
jadgment has come into this Church; and, to this day, 
it is a matter of great wonderment in the world that 
the sagacious Brigham Young should be a conscien- 
That he does 
believe in his mission and also in his own, every 
sound philosopher of the nation is conscious of, for 
they at once perceive that without such a conscien- 
tious faitl, he never could have been the Brigham 
Young of the day. Thus in a degree was it when 
Daniel Spencer entered the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints All felt that in him, at least, there 
was an exposition of a conscientious faith. 

On the same day of his baptism, which was in 
April, 1840, he was confirmed into the Church by 
James Burnham, who officiated in the two initiatory 
ordinanees; and, in the same month, he was ordained 
to the office of a Priest. After his confirmation, and 
on the same day, he received the gift of tongues. 


This was in itself a marvelous thing and thus I look 


upon it myself even while I write, that a Brigham 


should have been the first man whom Joseph Smith 


heare speak in tongues; and that, on the day of his 
confirmation, as a sign of his reception of the Holy 
Ghost, a Daniel should also be a speaker in tongues. 
These men were not created with excitable natures, 
but are men of sound minds. That they should be 
wise meu astunishes no onc, for God made them so; 
and the fact that they spoke in the tongue of the Spirit 
seems a powerful proof that they did reccive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost: It was much in this view that 
the friends and townsmen of Danicl considered the 
subject after his baptism and confirmation. The man- 
ifestation of the Spirit through him carried a deep 


. 


and weighty conviction among many good families in 
the region, around which, in a few months, resulted 
in the establishment of a flourishing branch of the 
Church, This branch which he was the chief instru- 
ment in sb re and over which he presided, has 
contributed its full quota of respectable citizens to 
Nauvoo and Utah. John Van Cott, the man so long 
identified in the history of the Scandinavian mission, 
and a Representative Man also came from that region. 

About the period of Daniel Spencer’s connection 
with the Mormon Church, the partners in the firm to 
which he belonged, took the benefit of the bankrupt 
law, which resulted in his financial depression.. He 
then gave himself much to the ministry, and soon af- 
ter brought into the Church his brother Orson. He 
continued for two years laboring in the ministry in 
that region, and then (1842) he removed to Nauvoo. 
He was scarcely arrived in the city of the Saints, 
when he was appointed on a mission to Canada. On 
his return, he was elected a member of the Nauvoo 
City Council; but soon gfterwards was sent on a mission 
to the Indian nation. From the hardships of that mis- 
sion he never recovered to the day of his death. The 
next year, he was sent on a mission to Massachusetts, 
returned and was elected Mayor of Nauvoo. When 
Joseph Smith planned the expedition to explore the 


Rocky Mountains, and the volunteers were called, - 


Daniel Spencer was ‘among the number. This was 
in 1844; and had it not been for the martyrdom of 
our beloved Prophet, Daniel would have been found 
among those designed Pioneers of the Pacific long 
before Fremont and Commodore Stockton possessed 
California for the United States by the coup de main 
‘of revolution. This is a very important point ina 
historical view, not only for Daniel Spencer, but for 
Joseph Smith and those who were designed as the 
Pioneers of the Pacific in 1844. It makes the subject 
a national one, and belongs legitimately to American 
history. Joseph petitioned Congress fo allow him to 
possess California and Oregon for the United States, 
through the removal of his people on to the Pacific. 
Orson Hyde was Joseph’s delegate to Washington 
upon the subject, and Senator Douglas was strongly 
with him; and had Congress boldly assumed the re- 
sponsibility of allowing the Mormon Prophet to pos- 
sess the Pacific in the name of the United States, and 
had he uot been martyred, be would have explored 
the Rocky Mountains, his volunteers would have pos- 
sessed California; and Fremont and Commodore Stock- 
ton would have found nothing to accomplish. Daniel 
Spencer was one of the men designed for that great 
national enterprise. 

At the time of the great exodus from Nauvoo in 
1846, Daniel started among the firet of the Pioneers to 
the Rocky Mountains. He was a Captain of Fifty. 
But the leading companies finding that the journey 
could not be accomplished that year, and the news of 
the extermination of the remnant from Nauvoo reach- 
ing the President, Brigham departed from his first in- 
tentions and the Saints went into Winter Quarters. 
When the city was organized—then known as Win- 
ter Quarters but now as the city of Florence-—Dauiel 
Spencer was chosen to act as a Bishop of one of the 

ards. He spent a large amount of his means iu his 
benevolent administration to the suffering and dying 
of the sorely tried and afflicted “Camp of Israel.’ It 
was at the period when the dreadful plague struck the 
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camps of the Saints just following their flight from 


Nauvoo. 


In the spring of 1847, when the Pioncers under. 


President Young took the lead of the main body of 
the Church, Daniel was "p ointed President of two 

stow in the Pioneer van. 
There was considcrable emulation between most of 


the captains of the companies, that year, to sce who 


should reach the terminus of the journey first. A ¢is- 


: tinguished captain one day passing Danicl’s company, 


which was cncamped for the day reeruiting the 
strength of both man and beast, with good-natured 
sarcasm asked brother Speneer if he had any mes- 
sage for the Pioneers. He answered significantly, 
“Tell them I am coming, if you sec them first.” Then 
turning to the camp lhe said, “Sisters, take plenty of 
time to wash, bake, rest, and go picking. berrics, and 
we will get to the terminus. first’ and come back and 
lelp brother Parley in, for we shall have it to do.” 
This tursed out. to be the case; and Daniel Spencer’s 
compauy was the first of the Winter Quarters’ emi- 
gration that followed the Pioneers into the Great 
Basin. 

To help the organization of the Pioucer company, 
he had, at Winter Quarters, outfitted three men with 
provisions, clothing, secd grain, fagming implemcute, 
teain and wagon, and the first win after the arrival 
he fed prea souls. In the organization of the 
High Council of the Stake, le was appointed amem- 
ber; aud soou afterwards was clected its President, 
which position he filled up to his death. He was a 
member of the Legislature for years, and for some 
time sat in the senate of the Provisional government 
of the State of Desorct, aud acted in connection with 
those whe framed its Constitution. In 185- he was 
appointed on a mission to Eugland, and filled the 
place of First Counsollor to Franklin D. Richards, 
another of our representative He arrived in 
England just at the important period ef the on gem 
tion of the revelation on. polygamy, and by his wis. 
dom very much sustained the Church. Nothing but 
the power of God could have carried the Saints 
through that important crisis. Mauy of the represen. 
tative Elders in the British mission at that period, 
who are now reading this memoir, will remember how 
abundantly the spirit of God was manifested fhrough 
them at that important council, when the revelation 
on polygamy was read. Samuel W. Richards was 
president of the mission and editor of the Millennial 
Star at that period; and Providence had also placed 
that wisc man; Daniel Speucer, in Great Britain, and 
his spirit and counsels were felt in the land at that 
critical time. Having honorably fulfilled bis mission 
to Europe, he returned to his uative land in 1856. 

We all kfow the history of Daniel Spencer since 
bis return 2 and the public heart was deeply touched 
by that splendid funcral sermon which President 
Young preached over the mortal relics of Daniel 
Spencer in honor of his memory. 


READ I7. 


The alteution of «!] our friends is called to the Pruspectus of 


the Now Volume of the Magazine, publishod in the advertising 


‘ pages of this number. Read the magnificent and attractive 


offer of Eastern periodicals to be given free to all Clubs. It 
is worth attention. 
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ITEMS FROM THE ELDERS’ JOURNALS. 


Last weck we made an appcal to the talented 
aimong our readers for contributions in prose Or poe- 
try, humorous or sentimental. That application is 
still open but this week, we make an appeal for some 
contributions of quite another kind. are 

At the suggestion of some influential friends, we 
have determined to open a department of the Maga- 
zine fur ‘Items of interest frem the journals of the 
Elders ;" interesting adventures worth. preserving; or 
what is more valuable atill, incidents of providential 
interpositions or protection. Thousands of us have 
had such in our lives, both before we were members 
of this community as well as afterwards; and a record 
of such facts as are intcresting and full of point, will 
be. valuable ‘and instructive to members ef our fami- 
lies in years to come. 

We want all our readers to contribute whe have in- 


cidents worth preserving in their memory or in tlicir 


journals. 

None need be afraid because of their inability as 
writers; provided we ean read their communications, 
we will put them into shape for them:” All we want 
are the facts told in the beat way the writers can pre- 
scnt them. So long as we can get at the sense, we 


shall care little about any deficiency in grammar or | 


spelling. 

Let our subscribers tell their fricuds or any whom 
they belicve have such facts at their command, and 
help us to make the Magazine Tae Home Journav or 
Porte. Of course we canuot promise to publish 
all we reccive, nor yet all at once. We must use our 


judgment as to what would be interesting, and select — 


them so as tu present the greatest variety. Let none 
think, however, that because thcir items are not pub- 
lished at once that they are forgotten. 
they will appear in duc time. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT, 


luNuRANCE Wants to kuow how long it is ainee the 
earth has becn formed, or since the Lord blessed the 
Seventh day. When the Lord blessed the Seventh 
day we do not know. 
chronology belicve it to be something under six thou 
gand yeare since tle first man was created. As to 
the age of the carth itsclf, geolugy goes to show that 
it must, as an carth, have existed thousands and thou- 
sands of years before the date assigned to the first 
man by the Bible.  ‘icologists generally explain 
this difference by supp %siag the Bible history to re- 
fer only to the present races upon its surface; while 
the revelations of Geology or the history of the earth 
inscribed in the rocks belongs to pre-Adawite times, 


Norice. Specimen cepics of the beautiful maga- 


zines and papers to be given away to clubs formed | 
for our New Volume can be scen at this office. Read — 


the Prospectus, page 3 of advertisements. 


If suitable 


Those who accept the Bible | 
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SAXEY’S ARTICLES. 


The fullowing editorial note was presented on the 
covers only, of last number, and is therefore repro- 


duced here : 


We present, in this number, the second of the original 
Saxey’s humored essays on representative boys. 
Saxey being one of the b’hoys, and being fearful that 
that class will not be represented, comes to the rescue 
bravely. 

We insert Saxey’s communications for their fun and 
the good nature that pervades them. His witty drive 
at our title of ‘‘Representative Men,” and his felicitous 
imitation of “Author’s Notes,” etc., are rich hits, which 
we publishers and authors enjoy with the rest; and if 
we don’t, we are to tell 80. 

In the same: number will be fo the serious side 
of the same subject, taken up in the truthful, and 

phic déscription of the lamented and beloved 
Danicl Spencer. Let no thick-head imagine, because 
Saxey burlesques our title, that his shafts as an au- 
thor or our purposes as a publisher have any refer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to that honored memory; or :to 
the serious and truthful delineation of any character 
ae may appear under the title of “Representative 

en.” 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY — ADDITIONAL PERIODI. 
CAL OFFERED TO THE CLUBS. 


Madame Demorest’s splendid monthly is now added 
to the list of choice publications which we intend to 
ive away to clubs got up for the new volume of the 

TaH MaGAZzINE. 

This splendid monthly contains beautifully colored 
fashion plates, with full sized patterns for dresses, etc. 
It is full of elegant engravings, stories, poetry, and 
original essays. It contains, in addition, architectural 
designs for houses; two pages of music, with words 
arranged for voice and piano, and many other choice 
and interesting features. 

With the sane excellent publications offered to the 
clubs, the subscribers to our new volume will now 
have a choice selection. 


MISTAKE IN PROSPECTUS. 


In some copies of our Prospectus for the New Vol- 
ume it is stated that “The Literary Album, Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Paper or Ihe Chimney Corner can 
be substituted for any periodicals named in any of 


the sets;” instead of the words “or any periodicals 


named,” it should read For any of Harper’s periodicals 
named in the sets. : | 


| Hall till three years afterwards he appea 


NOVELS—-WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY JOHN NICHOLSON. 


Novels are of various classes. There is a class 
that is exceedingly watery and insipid, out of which, 
if you leave maudlin twaddle and only let the plot, 
incidents, sense and moral remain, they are indeed 
infinitissimal affairs. This class may be appropriately 
called the 7 


WISHY WASHY KIND, 


of which the writer will endeavor to give a specimen 
in a small compass : 

_It was a dismal night. So thought Mis. Plumtree, 
Mr. Filagree’s housekeeper, as she drew near the fire 
in her cozy parlor in Appleton Hall. ' 

Rumble and roll came the growling thunder. Flasb- 
ing and glaring sped the electric fluid after each dolo- 
rous thunderclap, illuminating the sable darkness with- 
out. Patter and splash came the driving rain. 

Suddenly Mrs. Plumtree started to her feet and 
uttered a slight scream, which was drowned in the 
suddenly increased violence of the storm without. 

“Merciful heavggs !’”’ she exclaimed, “was that a 
knock at the window ?” 

A voice at the window exclaimed: “ Mrs. Plumtree, 
it is T; for heaven’s sake let me come in; it is Alfred !” 
In less time than we take to narrate it, Mrs. Plumtree 
had opened the window and admitted the lawful heir 
of Appleton Hall. 

That our readers may understand the position of 
the characters who shall be introduced to them in our 
tale, we will acquaint them with a few circumstances 
that transpired some three years previous to the event 
narrated in our last chapter. ; 

Old Mr. ny ay was very rich. He was a fiery 
= swell, and had occasional fits of the gout in his 
big toe. 

I Alfred, our hero, his only son and heir, was hand- 
some, with the usual amount of light curly hair which 
fell in glossy ringlets over his expansive brow. He 
had blue eyes, finely chiselled nasal protuberance and 
‘mouth, together with all other “fixings” necessary to 
make a hero of the first water. He was high minded 


and independent. The old gent and he quarrelled. 
The canse of the quarrel was that Al loved a 
poor but lovely maid, and wanted to m her. The 


old gent was furious and struck Alfred a blow. 
Alfred rushed off and never was seen at Appleton 
nik at the 
old housekeeper’s window. He had just returned 
from India, and was a much tanned and_altered man. 
To return to the scene in the parlor. After the 
usual amount of embracing, etc., in answer to the in- 
terrogations of Alfred, Mrs. Plumtree told how old 
Mr. Filagree had mourned for his lost son, and how 
Eveleth Digby, Alfred’s cousin, had insinuated him- 
self into the good graces of the old gentleman in 
hopes of being made his heir. How the young 
nephew had fabricated a report that Alfred had been 
lost at sea. 
Gentle reader, need we describe the reconciliation 
of father and son? How they fell upon each others 
neck and sebbed? Delicacy forbids our giving details. 
There was one wh@ did not share in the universal 


joy caused by Alfred’s return. 


That one was Eveleth 
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Digby. He was filled with rage because of his dis- 
appointed hopes. 

Like many other “heavy villians,” be was hand- 
some, yet had an indefinable expression about the 
mouth that was difficult to read. He was determined 
to rid himself of the lawful heir of Appleton Hall. 

On a dark night Alfred, on his way from the coun- 

town, had to pass a steep and overhanging preci 
ice. Eveleth Digby came up suddenly and pushed 
im over. Eveleth thought Alfred had gone to the 
final resting place of well-bchaved colored people. 
Vain delusion. Alfred in his fall was caught in some 
brush and was rescued by a gipsy woman. Alfred 
appeared before Eveleth next morning. Ai first he 
imagined he saw a ghost, but on finding Alfred tan- 
gible, he fled the ny. 

The old gipsy tells that Lizzie Lockeley ( Alfred’s 
lady love) is the daughter of Lord and Lady Tweedle- 
dum. That she had been bribed by Lady Hazletrce 
to steal Lizzie from her parents while she was an in- 
fant, to revenge herself on Lady Tweedledum for hav- 
ing married his lordship, whom Lady Hazletree had 
loved in her youth. The gipsy told «a how she had 
left the infant Lizzie in a basket on the doorsteps of 
her present guardians. 

On the day following the revelations of the old 
woman, there was a meeting in the 

rawing-room at Appleton Hall. 
' The meeting of Lady Tweedledum and her daugh- 
ter Lizzie (now Theresa Tweedledum) was most 
affecting. Lady T. exclaimed incoherently: “It must 
be, yet, it cannot, perhaps it is, yet how is it possible.” 
Oh! let me see is there a mole on her left arm. Yes! 
yes! ‘Tis she! ’tis she! ’Tis my long lost daughter. 

At this interesting juncture, those present made 
sundry pretences at blowing their noses, which was 
a miserable subterfuge to conceal the big tears that 
ran down their faces like rain on an oilskin overcoat! 

Alfred’s bliss was extatic. Mr. Filagree forgot his 
gouty toe. Lord Tweedledum placed his daughter’s 
hand in Alfred’s, and the two old gents simultaneously 
exclaimed: “Bless you, my children.” Thus ends the 
tale of Heir of Hall.” 

The above is a kind of sample, in substance, of 
numbers of novels that are spread over two or three 
hundred pages of print. They are eagerly read b 
many. se who make it a practice to read suc 
thrash, commit the sin of wasting the precious time 
allotted them in this life, not to dream and fritter 
away in idleness and store their minds with useless 
and vain imaginings, but to benefit themselves and 
others. 

Let the young men and women of Utah adopt the 
motto of that intellectual giant and indefatigable 
worker, Thomas Carlisle, who says that “Labor is 
worship.”’ 

There are other novels that are most damnable and 
injurious in effects. No leper ought to be shunned 
with greater repugnance than those morally pestilen- 
tial vipers of Siniatore. Keep them without the 
reach of your budding and blooming families, O ye 
Saints, if you wish to keep untainted the moral at- 
mosphere of your mountain homes. Novels of this 
class may reasonably come under the heading of 

THE BASER KIND. 
Those appeal to the baser passions, and make light 
of crimes of+the most detestable and atrocious char- 


acter. They often hold up as heroes and heroines 
those guilty of them. Thus contaminating and cor- 
rupting the moral tendencies of the weak minded and 
unwary. 

A wholesome law was passed in Scotland some 
years ago, which lle the performance of the 

lay of “Jack Sheppard” to a limited number of times 
in a given period. The reason of the restriction was 
because a large number of ambitious youths, inspired 
by witnessing the play, desired to rise into fame by 
emulating the thievish hero. 

A ludicrous instance of a desire to imitate the hero- 
ine of an absurd tale, partly came under the writer’s 
notice a short time since. He was assured by a per- 
son, whose veracity he had no reason to doubt, that 
certain young ladies had concluded to become “man 
haters” from reading a novel of that name. They 
doubtless thought it would be “so nice” to resemble 
the heroine of the tale. The ludicrousness of their 
position was nearly equal to that of those who in- 
dulge in the ‘‘Grecian bend.”’ 

he pen wields a mighty influence. It is a grea 
power in the world for good orevil. It is a pity to 
see so many prostrating their noblest powers before 
unhallowed shrines. 

If law were everywhere in consonance with justice, 
and the law universal in its application, men would 
be held responsible before earthly tribunals for the 
effects their actions would produce—harmonious with 
the common law of cause and effect, even as they are 
now responsible in a moral sense. It would bea 
thing for the world were this kind of law enforced re- 
specting men and women who write novels of a cor- 
rupting tendency. 

if e truth were known, doubtless many who 
might—had they been free from the influence of such 
literature—have led an honorable life, have dated the 
commencement ef a career of: crime from impressions 
received by reading such works. 

There are novels that are productive of good. Such 
may be called 


THE ELEVATING RIND. 


Those, like good plays, are calculated to inspire in 
the reader a greater appreciation of the beautiful and 
sublime in nature, an increased love for truth, 
virtue and purity, and give them a better insight into 
the human heart. 

To accomplish this object should be the motive of 
every novel writer. It can only be done by depict- 
ing the detestability of sin of every kind, and the 
loveliness of virtue, honesty and integrity. Of this 
nature is “Foul Play.” Although many of its inci- 
dents are most improbable, yet, for vividness and dis- 
tinctness of individualization of the characters, it has 
few equals. It betrays in its authors much knowl- 
edge of the human heart, and a keen appreciation of 
individual idiosyncrasies. This much can scarcely be 
said of “Harold,” as there is a little too much of 
dreamy unreality about it. Its semi-poetical, melan- 
choly and weird-like tone, makes it a work from 
which but a limited number of beneficial impressions 
can be made on the mind of the peruser. 

[So much, and correctly too, for its ideal portion. 
Historically, it presents many graphic pictures of the 
times of that good old Saxon land from avhence so 
many of us have sprung, and is valuable on that 
account.—Eprror. | 
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QO U | p A | said she. “will you go with we to Mr. Undereliff, 
| ee “With ploasurc, ma’aw; but lIct i: 
| , mec finish m ort. 
| night there was something new, Your house by 
, feo ete ‘ six persons. Two were Wardlaw’s, three were Burt’s; but the 
. BY CHARLFS READE AND DION LOTCICATLT, odd man was there on his own hook: and my men could not 
a. make him out at all; but they think ‘one of Wardlaw’s men 
(CONCTUDED. ) knew him; for ho went off to Russell Square like the wind 2 | 
a | and bronght Mr. Wardlaw hore in disguise. Now, miss, that is , 
CHAPTER LINX, = and shall I call a cal, and wo’ll hear Undercliff’s tale ?”’ 
The next morning came the first wedding presents from the he cab was calicd, and they went to Undercliff. On the . 
jubilant bridegroom, who was determined to advance step by | “®Y Holen brooded; but the detective cyed every man and ) 
| ‘step and give a0 breathing Hane. everything on tho road with tho utmost kecnness. , 
) en Helen saw them laid out by her maid she trembled at | Edward Undercliff was at work at lithographi : 
| the consequences of not giving a plump negative to so brisk a | ceived Helon cordially, nodded to Burt, and (0 pyle 
second post brought her two leiteas; one of them from |. en laid his facsimile of the forged note . 
Mrs. Undercliff. The other contained no word but only a | with John Wardlaw’s genuine wrtting Ponfold's | 
pearl of uncommon size and pear-shaped. ment. | 
| | . Heled recived this last as another wedding present, and an | “Look at that, Mr. Burt.’ : 
| | attempt on Arthur’s part to make her a peaean’ of a pearl as Burt inspected the papers kevnly. 
| | large as those she had gathered on her dear island. But, look- “You know, Burt, Saweee at Rebert Penfold’s trial that ie 
| ing narrowly at tho address, she saw {t was not written by | "ever wrote that forgod note."’ 
| ape to somo of her own. She got out ber pearls “The other day this lady iustructed me to di nr, i 
| laid them side by side, and began to be moved ex in ly, could, who did write the lien note. But, iatictmnasond ‘the 
| She had ono of her instincts, and it set cyery fibre quivering | materials she gave mc were not sufficient. But, last night a 
| _ with excitement, It was somo time before sho could take her | young man dropped from the clouds, that I made sure was ‘ 
| eyes off the pearls, and it was with a trembling hand she open- | an agent of yours, Miss Rollestou. Under that impression I | | 
| ed Mrs, Undercliff’s letter. 7 was rathcr unguarded, and I let him know how far we had got, .@! 
| | That missive was not calculated to calm ber. It ran thus: and could get no farthor. ‘I think I. can help you,’ s 
Drar Youne Lapy: > young a letter the table. Well, Mr. Burt,a 
| “A person called bere last night and supplied the clue, forged | 
: ring your diary, and all the lotters you | “Yes, Pll put tho letter by the side of the i” 
ve vide of the forged note; and, | 
| . | from persons since you landed in | if you have any eye for Writing at all, you’ll at that | 
| “Lam yours obediently teat the E lor. | 
| The Unprecurr.” the same | 
. courage to know the truth! He thon coolly put upon the table the lotter f r : 
| This mysterious sontcuce affected Uelcu considerably. But | Wardlaw that olen had received on bend 
| her faith in Robert was too great to be shuken. Shé would | aud was proveéding to point out the many points of resem- | | 
| not wait for the canonical hour at which young ladies go ont, | blance between the lettor and the document, when be was in- 
_ but put on her bonnet dircctly after breakfast. terrupted by a scrcam from Helen. 
| | Early as she, was, a visitor came before she could start Mr. “Ah!” she cried. “He is hore. OUnly vue mau ia the world r 
' Purt, the detective. She received him in the library. | could have brought that letter, I left itonthe island. Robert | 
Mr. Burt looked at hor dross and hor lltle bag, and sald, ~1 | is hore: ho gave you that letter.” | 
t am very glad I made bold to call so carly.” _ “You are right,” said the Expert, “and what a fool 1 must , 
“You have got information of importance to communicate ty | be. IT bave no oye except for bandwriting!’’ He had a beard: 
nk so, miss;’ and he took vut his potebouk. ~The “it obert!” cpied Helen in raptures. “He | 
girl stared at him. time to be arrested,’’ said Burt. his time i 
‘ report to him twice a dav at his house in Russell got into a trouble aio.”’ 
Square. “Oh, Heaven forbid!’ cried Helen, and turned so faint, she 
“Bo carcful, Mr. Burt; this is » serions thing to say, and had to be laid ‘ha . are 
havgerions consequence. i Oo say, and may ck on a chair, and salts applied to her | 
: “Woll, miss, you told me yuu wanted tu know the truth.”’ She eoou came tv, aud cried aud tre t pr | 
“Of course want to know the truth.” defend her Robért with all “9 
q “Then the truth fs that you are watched by order of Mr, Burt and Undorcliff were converaing in a luw voice, aad | 
| _. Wardlaw.” clase Burt was saying he felt sure Wardlaw’s spies had detected — 
| Burt continued his report. Robort Ponfold, and that Robert would be arrested and put | 
“A shabby-like man called yesterday.” into prison a3 a rnnaway convict. | 
q “Yes; it was Mr. Hand, Mr. Wardlaw’s clerk. Aud oh. Mr. “Go to Scotland Yard this minute. Mr. Burt.” seit Belen, | 
| Bart, that wretched creature eame-and confessed the truth. It | cagerly. . 
| hes be forged a note. out of sport. and for a het. apd “What fur?” u 
en was too cowardly to own if,” “Why, yo the commission to arrest hi , 
“His penitence comes tve late,” said she, with deep sigh. bart slapped his thigh with delight 
| hasn't come yet,’* said drily, course my lambs “That is first-rato, mies,’’ said “Til take the read felon 
i _ followed the mav. Ho went first to his employer, and then he | first, you may depoud. Now, Mr. Uudereliff, write your re : 
1 _ wenthome. His name is not Hand. [Me is not a clerk at all, port, and hand it to Miss Helon with fac-similes. It will do no : 
but a little actor at the Coriuthian Saloou. Hand isin Amorica; | arm if you make a declaration to the same effect before a | 
pont three months age. [ascertained that from another quer- istrate. You, Miss Rolleston. keep yourself disengaged . 
if and please don’t go ont. Y : 
can’t see m a yard for stories.” 
you, mics? It is clear eueugh for all that Robe da of 
| _ Mx, Wardlaw hired this actor to pass for Mand. and ‘ell you a obese 6 Canges, ane the cose of lls prescace, now eat Gown, . 
lie that lc thought would ploakc you." you a a little, and compared Arthur's lottcr with the forged 
an in the w: “ai ’ etter of ur i 
! rot y in the way of her brain. tbat had never passed through Robert Penfold’s hands, "She , 
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gave him the short note in which he used the very words, 
Robert Penfold. Ile said he would make that note the basis 
of his report, 

While ho was writing it, Mrs. Undercliff came in, and Helen 
told her all. She said, “I came to the same conclusion long 
ago; but when you said he was to be your husband——’’ 

‘‘Ah,” said Helen, ‘we women are poor creatures; wo cun 
always find some reason for running away from the trnth. 
Now explain about the prayer-book.’’ | 

‘Woll. miss, I felt sure be would steal it, so | made Ned pro- 
duce a fac-simile. And he did steal it. What you got back 
was yonr mother’s prayer book. Of course I took care of 
that.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Undercliff,” cried Helen, ‘‘do let me kiss you.” 

Then they hada nice little ery togethor, and, by the time 
they had done, the report was ready in duplicate. — 

“T’ll declare this before magistrate,” sald the Expert, ‘‘and 
then I’ll send it you.” | 

At four o’clock of this eventful day, Helen got a message 
from Burt to say that he had ordors to arrest Robort Penfold, 
and that she must wear a mask and ask Mr. Wardlaw to mect 
ber at old Mr. Penfold’s at nine o’clock, But she herself must 
be there at half-past cight, witbout fail, and bring Undercliff’s 
declaration and report with ber, and the prayer-book, etc. 

Accordingly, Helen went down to old Mr. Penfold’s at half- 
past elght, and was received by Nancy Ronse, and ushered into 
Mr, Penfold’s room; that is to say, Nancy held the door open, 
and on her entering the room. shut it sbarply and ran down 
stairs. 

Helen entered the room; a man rose directly and came to 
her; but it was not Michacl Ponfold—it was Robert. A faint 
scream, a heavenly sigh, and her head was on his shoulder, 
and her arm round his neck, and both their hearts panting as 
they gazed, and then clung to each other, and then gazed 
After awhile they got sufficient 
composure to sit down band in hand and compare notes. And 
Helen showed him their weapons of defence, the prayer-book, 
the Expert's report, etc. 

A disereet tap was heard at the door. it was Nancy Rouse, 
On being invited to onter, she came in and said, ‘‘O, Miss 
Helen, I’ve got a penitent outside, which. he done it for love of 
me, and now he’ll make a clean breast, and the fault was part- 
ly mine. Come in, Joe. and speak for yourself,” 

On this, Joe Wylie came in, hanging his head piteously. 

“She is right’ sir,” said he; “I’m come to ask your pardon 
and the lady’s. Not as I ever meant you any harm; but to 
destroy the ship, it was a bad act, and I’ve never throve since. 
Nancy, she have got the —- I’ll give it back to the under- 
writers; and, if you and the laly will forgive a poor fellow 
that was tempted with love and monéy. why I'll stand to the 
truth for you, though it’s a bitter pill.’ | 


“T forgive you.”’ said Robert; ‘and I accept your offer to 
serve me.” 

“And so do I,” said Helen. ‘Indeed, it is not us you have 
wronged. But, oh, Iam glad, for Nancy’s sake, that you re- 

ent. 

“Miss, P11 go throngh fire and water for you,” said Wylie, 
lifting up his head. 

Here old Michael came in to say that Arthur Wardlaw was 
at the door, with a policeman, 

“Show him in,’’ said Robert. 

“Oh no, Robert!” said Helen. ‘He fills me with horror.” 

“Show him in,’ said Robert, gently. “Sit down, all of 
you. 

Now Burt bad not teld Arthur who was in the house, so he 
eae rather uneasy in his mind, bat still expecting only to sec 

elen. 

Robert Penfold told Helen to face the door, and the rest to 

sit back; and this arrangement had not been offected one sec- 
ond, when Arthur came in, with a lover’s look, and, taking two 
steps into the room, saw the three men waiting to reccive him. 
At sight of Perfold, he started. and turned pale as ashes; but, 
recovering himself, said: 
“My dearest Helen, this is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
You will reconcile me to one whose worth and innocence I 
never doubted. and tell him T have had some little hand in 
clearing bim.”’ 

lis offrontery was received in dead silonce. This struck 
culd to his bones. and, being naturally weak, he got violent. 
Ile said: 

“Allow me to send a message to my servant.” 


_ He then tore a leaf out of his momorandum book, wrote on 
it. “Robert Penfold is here: arrest him directly. and take him 


| London, a maa of unblemish 


away,” and, onclosing this in wun envelope. sent it ent to Buri 
by Nancy. 
Helen seated herself quietly aud said: 
Wardlaw, when did Mr. Hand go to America?" 
Arthur stammered out, “I don’t know the exact date.’ 
“Two or three months ago?” 


Yas,” 
“Then the persou you sent to me to tell me that falsehood 
was not Mr. Hand? 


‘I sont ndbody,”’ 

“Ob, for shame! for shame! Why have you set spies? Why 
did you make away with my prayer-book; or what you thought 
was my prayer-book? Ilcre is my prayer-book, that proves 

ou had the Proserpine destroyed; and I should have lost my 
ife but for another, whom you had done your best to destroy. 
Look Robert Penfold in the face, if yon can.” | 

Arthur’s eyes began to waver. 

“IT can,” said he. never wroaged him. 
ed his misfo*tune,”’ 

“ You were not the causc?”’ 

“Never! so holp mc Heaveun!”’ 

‘‘Monster!”’ said Helen, tarning away iu contempt and horror. 

‘‘Oh, thas is it, is it?’ said Arthur wildly. ‘You break faith 
with me for him? You insult me for, him? I must bear any- 
thing from you, for I loye you; but, at least, I will sweep 
out of the path.”’ 


I always lament- 


». He ran to the door, opened it, and there was Bort, listening . 


‘“‘Are you an officer?” 
7 


‘Then arrest that man this moment: be is Robert Penfold, a 
convict returned before his time.’” 

Burt came into the room, locked the door, and put the key 
in his pocket ea 

‘Well, sir,’”’ said Burt to Robert Penfold, knaw.you are a 
quick hitter, Dont lot us! ave a row over it this time... If you. 
have got anything to say, say it quiet and comfortable,’ 

“IT will go with you on one condition,’ said Rebert.. “You 
must take the felon as well as the martyr. This is the felon,”’ 
and he laid his hand on Arthur’s shoulder, who cowered uader 
the touch at first, but soon began to act violent indignation. 

‘‘Pake the ruffian away at once,’’ he cried. 

‘What, before I hear what he has got to say?’’ Lista 

‘Would you listen to bim against a merohant of the city of 
reputation?”’ 

‘Well, sir, you see we have got a hint that you were con- 
cerned in scuttling a ship: and that isa felony, So 1 think 


just hear what he has got to say. Yon need not fear amy man’s 


tongue if you are innocent.”’ 

“Sit down, if you please, and eXamine these documents,’ 
said Robert Penfold. ‘As to the scuttling of the ship, here js 
the deposition of two seamen, taken on their doats bed; and 
witnessed by Miss Rolleston and myself,” 

“And that book he tried to steal,” said Helen. 

Robert continued. “And here is Undercliff’s fac-simile of 
the forged note. Here are specimens of Arthur Wardlaw’ 
handwriting, and here is Undercliff’s report.”’ 

Tho Detective rau his oge hastily over the report. which we 
slightly condense. 

On comparing the forged note with genuine specimens of 
John Wardlaw’s handwriting, no less than twelve deviations 
from his habits of writing strike the ah and every one of 
these twelve deviations is a deviation into a habit of Arthur 
Wardlaw. which is an amount of domonstration rarely attained 
in cases of 

1. The capital L.—Compare ‘u Londeu (forged vote) with 
the same letter in London in Wardlaw’s letter. 

2. The capital D—Compare this letter in “Date.” with the 
same letter in “ Dearest.”’ 

3. The capital T.—Compare it in ‘‘Two”’ and “Tollemache.’’ 

4. The word ‘To; see “To pay.” in forged note and thira 
line of letter. 

5. SmalJl “o” formed with loop iu the up-sireke. 

6. The mauner of finishing the letter «‘v." 

7. Ditto the letter 


&. The imperfect formation of the small‘-a.”’ This and the 


 lsoped ‘‘o’’ run through the forged note and Arthur Wardlaw’s 


letter, and are habits entirely forsign to the style ‘of John 
Wardlaw. | 

9. Seo the ‘‘th’’ ia connection. 

10. Ditto the ‘‘of’’ in connection. 

11, Tho incautious use of the Greck Joby Wardlaw 
uever uses this “e.” Arthur Wardlaw never uses any r, 
apparently. The writer of the forged note began rightp put at 
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_ of this fraud. 


‘Wardlaw senior returned but one answer to these gen 


the word “Robert Penfold,” glided insensibly into his Greek 
6,” and maintained it to the end of the forgery. This looks 
as if he was in the habit of writing those two words. _ 

12, Compare the words ‘‘Robert Penfold” in the forged 
document with the same words in the letter. The similarity is 
80 etriking that, on these two words alone, the writer could be 
identified beyond a doubt. 


13. Great pains was taken with the signature, and it is like 
John Wardlaw’s writing on the surface, but go below. the sur- 
face, and it is 4ll Arthur Wardlaw, 

The looped o, the small r, the 1 dropping below the d, the 
open a, are all Arthur Wardlaw’s. The open loop of the final 
w is a still bolder deviation into A. W,’s own hand. The final 
flourish is a curious mistake. It is executed. with skill and 
freedom; but the writer has made the lower line the thick one. 
Yet John Wardlaw never does this. 

_ How was the deviation caused? Examine the final flourish 
in Arthur Wardlaw’s signature. It contains one stroke oaly 
but that stroke is a thick one. He thought he had only to 
long his own stroke and bring it round, He did this ex- 
mely well but missed the deeper characteristic—the thick 
upper stroke. This is a proof of a high character: and altogether 
Tam quite pr to testify upon oath that the writer of the 
letter to M lieston, who signs himself Arthur Wardlaw, is 
the person who forged the promissory note. | 

Po these twelve proofs one more was now added. 

Arthur Wardlaw rose, and, with his knees knocking together, 
said: “Don’t arrest him, Burt;let him go.” 

“Don’t let nim go. cried old Penfold. “A villain! I have 
got the number of the notes from Bensen, I can prove he 

ribed this poor man to destroy the ship. Don’t let him go. 
He has ruined my boy.” 

At this Arthur Wardlaw began to shriek for mercy. 

“Oh, Mr. Penfold,” said he, ‘‘you are a father, and hate me. 
But think of ~~ father. I'll say anything, do anything. I'll 
clear Robert Penfold at my own expense, I have lost Hen. 

loathes me now. Have mercy on mé, and let me leaye 
the country,”’ | 

He cringed and crawled so that he disarmed anger, and su 


stituted contempt. 

’ ‘He don’t hit like you, Mr. Penfold; this 
is a chap that ought to have been in Newgate long ago. But, 
take my advice;-‘make him clear 9 on paper and then let 
him go. I'll go downstairs a while. I mustn’t take part in 

uD a felony. 
“Ob yes, Robert,” said Helen; ‘for his father’s sake.” 
“Very well,” said Robert. ‘Now then, reptile, take tbe 
pen, and write in your own hand, if you can.”’ 

He took the “te and wrote to dictation: “I, Arthur Wardlaw, 
confess that I one the promissory note for £2000, and sent 
it to Robert Penfold, and that £1400 of it was to be for m 
own use, and to pay my Oxford debts. And I confess that 
bribed Wylie to scuttle the ship Proserpine in order to cheat 
the underwriters.”’ 

Penfold then turned to Wylic, and asked bim the true motive 


“Why, the gold was aboard the Shannon,” said Wylie. 
played hanky-panky with the metals in White’s store.” 

that down,” said Penfold. “Now go on.” 

‘‘Make a clean breast,” said Wylie. “I have. Say as how 
you cooked the Proserpine’s log, and forged Hiram Hudson’s 


. the newspaper extracts you sent me,” said Helen, 
‘Cand the letters from Mr. Hand.”’ | 

Arthur groaned, ‘Must I tell all that?” said he. 

“Every word, or be indicted,’ said Robert Penfold, sternly. 

He wrote it all down: and then sat staring stupidly. 

the next thing was, he gave a loud shriek, anc fell on 
the floor in a fit, 

mn sprinkled water over him, and Burt conveyed him 
home in a cab, advising him to leave the country, at same 
time promising him not to exasperate those he had wronged so 

, but rather to moderate them, if required. he 
gave Bart fifty. guineas. 

Robert Peafold, at Helen’s request, went with her to Mr, 
Hennessy, and with the proofs of Arthur’s guilt and Robert’s 
innocence; and he undertook that the matter should go in prop- 
er form before the Secretary of State. But, somehow, it trans- 
pired that the Proserpine bad been scuttled, and several of the 
underwriters wrote to the Wardlaws to threaten penesetings. 

emen— 


day at twelve, and let me judge the case, before you go else. 


where. 
“That is high and mighty,” said one or two; but they confer- 


red and agreed to the terms, so high stood the old merchant’s 


name. 
They came; they were received with stiff courtesy. The 
enacts of Cooper and Welch was produced, and Wylie, 
kept up to the mark by Nancy, told the truth, and laid his two 
thousand pounds intact down on the table, | 


“Now that is off my stomach,” said he, ‘‘and I’m 4 man 


again. 

awe and I’ll marry you next week,”’ said Nancy. 

2 ell, gentlemen,’”’ said old Wardlaw, “my course seems 
very clear. I will undo the whole transaction, and return you 
your money less the premiums, but plus five per cent. interest.” 

this he did on the spot, for the firm was richer than 
ever. 

When they were gone, Robert Penfold came in, and said,— 

“T hear, sir, * he devote this day to repairing the wrongs 
done by your : What can you do for me?” . 

He laid a copy of Arthur’s confession before him 

The old man winced a moment where he sat, and the iron 
passed through his soul, 

It was a long time before he could speak. At last he said,— 

“This wrong is irreparable, I fear.’ 

Robert said nothing. Sore as his own heart was, he was not 
the one to strike a grand old man, struggling so bravely 

t dishonor. 

Wardlaw Senior touched his hand-bell. 

‘‘Request Mr. Penfold to step this way.” 

Michael Penfold came. - 

“Gentlemen,” said the old merchant, the house of Wardlaw 
exists no more. It was built on honesty, and cannot survive 
a fraud. Wardlaw and Son were partners at will. I had de- 
cided to dissolve that partnership, wind up the accounts, and 
put up theshutters. But now, if you like, I will value the effects 
and hand the business over to Penfold and son, on easy terms. 
Robert Penfold has been accused of forging John Wardlaw’s 
name; to prove this was a calumny, I put Penfold over my 
door instead of Wardlaw. The City of London will understand 
that, gentlemen, believe me.”’ ya 

“Mr, Wardlaw,’’ said Robert, ‘‘you are a just, a noble—”’ 

He could say no more. , 

‘‘Ah, sir,” said Michael; if the young gentleman had only 
been you.” 

“Mention his name ro more to me. His crime and bis pun- 
ishment have killed me.’’ 

“Oh,” said Robert hastily, “he shall not be punished for 
your sake.” 

“Not be punished? It is not in your-hands to decide. God 
has punishment him. He is insane.’ 

Heavens!”’ 

“Quite mad, quite mad. Gentlemen, I can no longer sup- 

rt this interview. Send me your solicitor’s address; the 

eeds shall be meres I wish the new firm success; probity 
is the road to Good day.”’ 

He wound up the affairs, had-his name and Arthur’s painted 
out at his own expense, and directed the painters to the 
Penfolds’ in at theirs; went home to Elm Trees, and died in 
three days. He died lamented and honored, and Robert Penfold 
was much affected. He got it into his head that he had killed 
him with Arthur’s confession, putting it before him so suddenly, 

“I have forgotten who said ‘Vengeance is mine,’ ” said Rob- 
ert Penfold. 

The merchant priest left the office to be conducted by bis 
father; he used the credit of the new firm to purchase a living 
in the Vale of Kent; and thither he retired, grateful to Provi- 
dence, but not easy in his conscience. He now accused him- 
self of having often distrusted God, and seen his fellow crea- 
tures in too dark a light. He turned towards religion, and the 
care of souls, 

Past suffering enlightens a man, and makes him tender: and 

ple soen to walk and drive considerable distances to 

ear the new vicar. He had a lake with a peninsular, the 

shape ofwhich he altered, at a great expense, as soon as he 
came there. 

He wrote to Helen every day, and she to him. Neither 
could do anything “con amore”’ till the post came in. 

One afternoon, as he was preaching with great unction, he 
saw a long puritanical face looking up at him with a droll ex- 

n of amazement and halfirony, The stranger edlled on 
im, and began at once. ; 
“Wal, parson, you are a buster, you air. You ginn it us 
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hot, youdid. I’m darned if I ain’t kinder ashamed to talk of 
this world’s goods to a saint upon airth like = But I never 
knowed Ft yet as couldn’t collar a dollar.” 

After preamble he announced that he had got a lease of 
the island from Chili, dug a lot of silver plate out of the gal- 
leon, sold ten tuns of choice coral, and a ship load of cassia 
and cocoa-nuts. He had then d of his lease to a Cali- 
fornia Company for a large sum. And his partner’s share of 
net profits came to £17,249 13s. 34d., which sum he had paid to 
_ a Robert Penfold in drafts on Baring, at thirty days 

r sight, 

Robert shook his hand, and thanked him aye for his 
ability and probity. He stayed that night at the Vicarage, 
and by that means fell in with another acquaintance. Gener- 
al Rolleston and his daughter drove down to see the Parson- 
age. Helen wanted to surprise Robert; and, as often happens, 
herself. She made him show her every 
and so he took her on to his peninsula. Lo! the edges of { 
had been cut and altered, so that it nted a miniature copy 
of Godsend Island. 

As soon as she saw this, Helen turned round with a sudden 
cry of love, 

“Oh, Robert!” and the lovers were in each other’s arms. 

“What could any other man ever be to me?” 

“And what could any other woman ever be to me?” 

They knew that before. But this miniatare island made 
them - pe out and say it. The wedding-day was fixed before 


she le | 
jesty pardoned this scholar, hero, and worthy, the 


Her M 
ad never committed. 


crime he 
Nancy Rouse took the penitent Wylie without the £2000. 
lent the money at 


But old Penfold, who knew the whole story, 
three per cent.; so the Wylies pay a ground rent of £60 a year 
for a property which, by Mrs. Wylie’s industry and judgment, 
is worth at least £400. She pays this very cheerfully, and ap- 
peals to Joe whether that is not better than the other way. 

Arthur Wardlaw is in a private lunatic asylum, and is taken 
great care of. In his lucid intervals, he suffers horrible dis- 
tress of mind; but, though sad to see, these agonies furnished 
the one hope of his ultimate stones’ When not troubled by 
these returns of reason, he is contented enough. His favorite 
employment is to get Mr. Undercliff ’s fac-similes, and to write 
love-letters to Helen Rolleston, which are duly deposited in the 
post-office of the establishment. These letters are in the hand- 
writing of Charles I., Paoli, Lord Bacon, Alexander Pope, Lord 
Chesterfield, Nelson, Lord Shaftesbury, Addison, the late Duke 
of Wellington, and soon. And, strange to say, the Greek & 
never appears in any of them. They are y like; 
though, of.course, the matter is not always equally co f 
with the characters of those personages. 

Helen Rolleston married Robert Penfold. On the wedding- 
day, the presents were laid out, and, amongst them, there was 


 @ silver-box encrusted with coral, 


Female curiosity demanded that this box should be opened. 
Helen objected; but her bridesmaids rebelled; the whole com- 
— sided with them, and Robert smiled a careless assent. 

blackemith and carpenter were both enlisted, and with in-. 
finite difficulty the poor box was riven — 

Inside was another box, locked, but with no key. That was 
eee ieee arative ease, and then handed to the bride, 
It-con but and rough stones, 
and fair throats were opened in some disappointment. 

A lady, however, of more experience, examined the contents 
and said, that, in her opinion, many of them were uncut gems 
of great price; there were certainly a quantity of jaspers and 
bloodstones, and others of no value atall. “But look at these 
two pearl shaped diamonds,” ssid she, ‘“‘why, they area little 


fortune; and, oh!” 

The stone that struck this fair creature dumb was a rough 
we hy big as a blackbird’s egg, and of amazing depth and fire. 
ade 7 a in England,” she, “has a ruby to compare 


grea ess 
Feo her on a level with sov : 

in London, but not often. It attracts 

on her fair forehead like a star, 


suffering, Ginger, and troub 
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Character-Sketches and Biography. - -. | 
BY SAXEY. 
SAXEY. 
We might, very truthfully, say that his puckerin 
| string advent was the first time that Sa fon 


brought prominently before the public—his notoriety 
as a genius was just becoming ent, in fact. a 
public anxiety seemed to pervade the community - in 
regard to his future peregrinations; or, if such was 
not the case, it is very evident-that such an influence 
might have been created, and either way it is : 
terial with the highly ifted author of this sketch. . 
His first school teacher was Judge W. W. Phel 
now ay we in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Utah assembled.. The 
Judge, at the time Saxey was sent to school to. him, 
was roe than he is now, and from our hero’s 
recollection of certain abrupt movements of his right 
arm, to the end of which was attached a mulberry or 
birch cutting, he is positively certain that the Judge 
was a remarkably active man for one of his and, 


hysically, well developed. Saxey, the v at da 
fn aphiool, manifested and, 
means of his inventive powers, introduced an adisy 


ew branch of study, now almost universally. adapted 
n all common schools. He took a pin and By ving 
it a few ingenious twists and turns with h — 
and teeth, brought it into a shape that would sup 
itself, point upwards, when set on any smooth ace. 
About the time Saxey had completed his “Invigora- 
tor,” as he called it an excellent opportunity was im- 
mediately offered to test its workings, by the removal 
of one of the boys from his seat for a few moments. 
The “Invigorator,” of course, sig, conducted 
to the et we lace on the form. But a short time 
elapsed before the return of the absent one; he took 
his seat, but only for the shortest space.of time that | 
human imagination can possibly compute; he arose 
without any direction from the teacher; and, as he 
arose, there issued from his mouth one of the largest, 
longest, ape and healthiest yells that ever pene- 
trated the echoing cliffs of the surrounding 
Mountains. In poetical language— 
‘At once there rose so wild a yell 
As if all the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of Hell.” | 
It might be necessary to add that for this innova- 
tion on school exercises, our young friend segeived 
from the Judge, personally, a practical cosagpantitled : 
warrant- 


“An Instantaneous Patent Tanning 
ed to 


nobis loyal frend ‘and wedded love, |} 
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